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THE ALPENw. 
HOT SPR? 


WASHER 


A Real Washing Machine 
that Sells for only $25.00 


Patents Pending 


Phantom View 


Just the thing for Commercial De- 
partments to feature—a low priced, effi- 
cient washing machine. It is entirely 
automatic in operation. Needs no at- 
tention. Washes by means of pressure 
percolation. Because the clothes are 
neither agitated, rubbed nor tossed back 
and forth, the ALDEN Washer intro- 


The Only Complete Clothes Washing 
Machine 


Using Gas _ Exclusively 


duces an entirely new washing action, 
eliminating any possible wear and tear 
on the clothes. 

Costs about 2 cents an hour for gas. 
Economical with fuel, hence popular. 
Sells easily. Washes anything from 
laces to table mats thoroughly and with 
entire safety. Capacity, ten full sheets. 


Order one for demonstration purposes. 


ALDEN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


15 Park Row 
New York 
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Utmost Flexibility 


of Operation 


of 
Water Gas Sets 


Includes 


Straight runs, Purged runs, Purged runs with Blow- 
runs, or Blow-runs without purging; and, with any 
one of these :— 


Any combination of blast time, down-run time and 
up-run time, 


Changes as small as FIVE SECONDS in any part 


of the cycle, 


Admission of oil at the best time. 





Quick changes to timing device, 


Close-up of the Indicator 
(The Cover plates over Timing Screws were removed INSTANT change to hand control ; 
for this picture.) 


THIS IS THE SERVICE 
GIVEN BY THIS CONTROL 


THE WESTERN 
Automatic Control for Water Gas Sets 
and Blue Gas Sets 


Demonstrated before hundreds at Atlantic City. 


It will prove every claim 
by a demonstration on 
“your set.” 


Inquiries solicited. 
Bulletin J-210-E 


This control will pay its own way by increasing the 
gas making capacity, by reducing the lbs. generator 
fuel per M, and by reducing the clinkering time. 


e )A/estern Gas 
Construction Co. 


Fort Wayne: Indiana 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 



























































GLOVER-WEST 
COKE EXTRACTOR 




















ONLY THE CHIMNEY DAMPERS ARE MANIPULATED FOR CONTROL 


The size or volume of the retort is the result of experience in 
installations all over the world, and is justified by the unbroken 


success with which EVERY CLASS OF COAL HAS BEEN 
DEALT WITH. 


Glover-West Vertical Retorts for Continuous Carbonization 


al GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, Ine. 
150 Nassau St. New York 
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Investigation among gas appliance dealers shows a 
large part of them without a well defined advertising 
‘policy. This is largely due to two reasons: They either 
do not understand advertising, or they are so well sat- 
isfied with the business they do that they see no need 
of spending money for publicity. 

To have a well defined advertising policy is as im- 
portant for successful gas appliance selling as it is for 
a newspaper or~publication to have a definite editorial 
policy. Both may get along for some time without 
much trouble, but in a crisis they will roll down hill 
like an unguided vehicle without brakes. 

Persistency in advertising, through whatever medium, 
is the first principle of a well defined policy. How 
many times a year or a week are you going to adver- 
tise in your local papers? Haphazard arrangement, or 
concentrating your advertising at certain times of the 
year will not do. Your prospects may see your ad- 
vertisements during this space of time; you may have 
worked them up to a point where some of them are 
about to call at your place of business and ask to see 
a gas range or water heater demonstration, then you 
stop your advertising and they stop thinking about 
buying. 

But if they see your space in the papers, say Friday 
afternoons or Saturday mornings, week in and week 
out, they at least know that there are water heaters in 
existence and are not given a chance to forget it. 

Take every advertiser in your town and notice how 
persistently they advertise and observe the amount of 
business they do. You will find that the merchant 
whose ads appear regularly in the paper is the one do- 
ing the best business, providing, of course, that he has 
selected the right paper, and other things being equal. 


One Ad Will Not Do the Business 


One ad will not do the business, not on an article that 
costs between twenty-five and two hundred dollars and 
so little understood in its operation and mechanisms 
as some gas appliances are. It is as foolish to expect 
an influx of patrons into your store because you have 
run one single ad as it is to expect to close each indi- 
vidual sale through the advertising columns alone. 

The advantages of a persistent policy, or campaign, 
js two-fold. First, you regularly bring to the notice 
of the public that you have gas appliances for sale. 
Second, you get the newspapermen, the advertising 
and composing room employees, working with you. 

The newspaper people may give you good service on 


Persistent Advertising Necessary 


Some Points for You to Watch Out For 


By REX STEWART 






your one ad. You are a new customer and they are after 
your business, but if your copy is not regular, if your 
space is sometimes small, sometimes large, if your set- 
ups are changed radically from time to time, they get 
discouraged with their attempts to give you a reason- 
able amount of service and consequently lose their de- 
sire to please you. 

But if they know when to expect your copy, what 
position you prefer, what style of type you wish used, 
how much space you desire, and that when they send 
in their bill it will be sure of early consideration, know- 
ing that you have already provided for it in your 
budget of expenses, your business will receive more 
attention. 

Persistency in advertising can be carried much fur- 
ther and defined more minutely than simply deciding 
on how many times a week, a month or a year you 
are going to advertise. 

Be persistent in the amount of space you use in each 
advertisement. Do not run a full page spread one week, 
then cut it down to a single column four-inch space 
the next. A spread may be all right as a beginner 
for a campaign of sales, or as the opener of your ad- 
vertising for the year, but the reader may be looking 
for spreads all the time if you use them irregularly, 
and skip your small space ad, expecting continually for 
you to flare up in some other part of the paper. You 
have attracted him with a spread once and it will take 
a fair sized ad to keep him interested. At the begin- 
ning of your campaign, figure from your budget how 
much space you can buy and buy regularly and stick 
to it, leaving a margin for special occasions. 


Stick to Style 


Then be persistent in your advertising style. That 
is, if you start in using illustrations with a good por- 
tion of white space, your signature cut placed in a 
certain position in the ad, and a certain type face, do 
not suddenly leave off and change everything, throw 
our your illustrations and fill your space with a mass 
of words. Get your reader to recognize your. adver- 
tisement every time he sees it in the paper. If you 
change it, he is likely to pass it as he would an old 
friend on the street who has changed his clothes and 
grown a mustache. 

If you start your campaign with an illustration of a 
neat-looking housewife cooking over a gas range, keep 
the thing going and show her getting instant hot water 
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through an automatic water heater. Take the family 
of your ad lady all through the seasons of the years, 
doing something with your gas appliances. 


Further, be persistent as to what kind of illustrations 
you use. If you start in using line drawings, or char- 
coal drawings, wash drawings or photographs, use one 
or the other continually for a certain length of time. 
Above all, do not mix them up in the same ad. Do 
not use a drawing of a range and a photograph of a 
water heater. It has been done successfully when the 
drawing has been used for the purpose of decoration, 
and there has been a particular effect created which the 
ad writer wished. But in simple arrangement where 
the articles stand alone, one is taking the risk of losing 
the balance of his ad, or centering all attention on 
one thing. The best plan is to leave one or the other 
illustration out, should you not have them similar in 
this point, if you are going to advertise the articles 
at the same time. 


Some one has said that one thing at a time is all the 
average person can mentally digest. It is a good thing 
to remember when working out your advertising cam- 
paigns. If you must advertise more than one thing 
at a time, make it plain to the reader so that he will 
not be misled. At the same time tie up your window 
displays with your advertising, and if it is time to 
circularize your community, say something about it in 
your advertising in the papers. 


Then be persistent in your use of a certain face of 
type. Do not use the same kind of type that the cor- 
ner milliner uses in her ad simply because it looks 
pretty. Find a type face that harmonizes with your 
illustrations, or with the gas appliance business. The 
last is the most important. The illustrations usually 
take care of themselves. 


Any advertising manager of a paper after busi- 
ness will be able to supply you with printed samples 
of type faces carried in his composing room and tell- 
ing what their names are. From these samples one can 
best. find the type face that will express his business. 
Avoid persistent use of fancy type, such as outline type, 
italic, script, heavy bold face. Also get away from the 
use of too much small type and never use anything 
smaller than 12 points. If you must use a border 
around your ad the same rules apply. Make it a sturdy 
border of three or four lines, if your ad contains small 
illustrations or is run without any at all. The larger 
your illustrations the less use you have for a border 
if you are using both to attract attention of readers. 


Position in a paper is most desirable and no one 
can get it unless he is a regular advertiser. The pages 
most desirable to the retailer of gas appliances should 
be those on which the larger part of the local news 
is printed. If it is gas ranges it ought to be on the 
women’s page. Ask for space next reading matter. 
You will not always get it, but if you are a persistent 
advertiser, you will the majority of times. Keep the 
fact in mind that people read from left to right and 
down the column, and that if your ad is on the right 
hand side of the page next reading matter they are 
more likely to read into it, see your illustration and 
read your arguments. 


There is yet one more thing to be persistent about. 
Persistently turn out good, clear copy. Do not abbre- 
viate technical matter and expect the printer to spell 





it out correctly. Be careful about spelling. Ifa printer 
let every misspelled word go by in the copy turned in 
at the newspaper office, the government would perhaps 
raise the school age limit from fourteen years to forty. 
If you are not sure about the spelling of a word, look 
it up, or call attention to it when you turn in your ad. 
It will help eliminate the number of errors in your 
advertisement. 


‘You can greatly help yourself and the newspaper in 
all of this if you will simply sit down and write out 
a list of instructions to the foreman regarding your 
advertising. In it tell him what kind of type to use; 
where you want your advertisement to run as much as 
possible; how many proofs you would like to have 
submitted to you before publication; where you want 
your name run in the ad, and such other specific in- 
structions as seem necessary. Hand them to him per- 
sonally and ask him to paste them up on the wall so 
that he can refer to them from time to time as you 
intend to follow this line of advertising persistently. 





A. G. A. Predicts Record Year for Gas ~ 


When official figures of manufactured gas sales for 
1922 are made public, they are expected to show 
about a 10 per cent increase over the record-break- 
ing year of 1921, when sales touched a new high fig- 
ure of 326,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

Stating that the American people today are using 
three times as much gas as they did twenty years 
ago, Oscar H. Fogg, secretary-manager of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, predicts that the new year will 
bring to the industry the largest and most diversified 
business in its history. 


“The day is at hand,” Mr. Fogg says, “when the 
American nation is taking steps to escape from the 
tyranny of coal. Weary of price fluctuation, trans- 
portation difficulties and other uncertainties, manu- 
facturers are turning to gas because it is a clean, 
flexible and dependable fuel. At the same time, mul- 
titudes of householders are becoming increasingly 
aware of the damage done to health and. property 
by smoke, soot and ashes and are casting their fuel 
problems upon the gas companies. 


“The extent of the revolt against coal is illustrated 
by the fact that 22 per cent of all gas consumed in 
the United States today is used by shops and indus- 
trial establishments in more than 1,200 different 
ways, that companies are being besieged with ap- 
plications for domestic house-heating equipment, and 
that in 1921, the last year for which official figures 
are available, the industry gained 363,000 new cus- 
tomers, or as many persons as live in Kansas City, 
Seattle or Minneapolis. 


“To meet an unprecedented public demand for gas 
service during 1923, the industry will have to enlarge 
its plant and distribution facilities by the expenditure 
of millions of dollars. This new capital will be ob- 
tained, for the most part, by the sale of securities 
directly to customers of the companies, a policy which 
during recent years has been productive of great im- 
provement in the relations between the industry and 
those it serves.” 
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Spring Good Time to Sell Gas Ranges 


The Way Some Michigan Companies Handle This Question 


In the spring a young man’s fancy may “lightly 
turn to thoughts of love,” but the thoughts of the 
average housewife turn to the washing, baking and 
canning that must be done in the hot days, when 
the wood or coal range makes the kitchen a veritable 
inferno. It is none too early, therefore, to bring 
before her mind the comfort and convenience of 
cooking with gas. It is far easier to keep the kitchen 
cool, than to get it cooled off once it has been thor- 
vughly heated. 

In making a trip through Michigan last spring it 
was noticed that the gas companies were thoroughly 
alive to the situation, and several interesting gas 
range campaigns were in progress. All forms of 
publicity were being used—the newspapers, windows, 
direct mail, and billboards. This billboard advertis- 
ing has taken quite a stride since the use of the auto- 
mobile has become more common, and it is in many 
instances exceedingly artistic and not a blot on the 
landscape as it was in its earlier and cruder stages. 

The Battle Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
had a very catchy display. It showed a hand with 
the fingers widely extended, and in the palm of 
which rested a gas range. The board was captioned : 


Five Big Reasons 


Count on the fingers of your hand the advantages 
of a Gas Range as a household helper: 

1. It is clean; you don’t have to fuss with 
sooty, dirty coal. 

2. Prompt; your fuel is always ready at an 
instant’s notice. 

3. It is cool; it does not heat up the kitchen. 

4. It is controllable. The heat can be regu- 
lated so exactly that perfect cooking is assured. 

5. It is economical; with the present price of 
coal, gas is cheaper. 

From our stock of cabinet gas ranges you can 
easily select the exact size which will suit your 
family needs. 

Tiny also have huge signs emblazoned on their 
building, high up in the air, so that at night they 
can be seen for a great distance. On one side is the 
slogan “Gas for Lighting,” and on the other “Gas 
for Fuel.” They always contrive to have something 
of interest in their windows, and recently when call- 
ing attention to the convenience of gas for cook- 
ing they used big life size cut-outs of butler and cook, 
each bearing a platter—the one holding a plum pud- 
ding, the other a turkey. Between them was a gas 
range, and above it a colored lithograph with coat of 
arms, while close to the gas was a pedestal on which 
was a card lettered in Old English calling attention 
to the special good points of this particular brand of 
range. A card on the glass announced: 

The Cherished Ambition of Every Housewife 
is to Have an Upright Piano in Her Parlor, and 
an A-B Gas Range in Her Kitchen, 


By WILLIAM BLISS STODDARD 





Window Display of Consumers Power Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Washtenaw Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., got 
out a little folder in the spring, on the first page of 
which was printed the likeness of a chef in one of 
the New York hotels. In the folder were a number 
of his recipes and on the back page was the invita- 
tion: “Come and see these cooked on a gas range, 
and learn how much more delicious they are when 
cooked in a regulated oven, and how much easier to 
prepare in a kitchen where gas is used instead of 
wood or coal. For several weeks there was a special 
demonstration at the salesroom twice a week. A sin- 
gle item was prepared each time, and this was an- 
nounced in advance. A domestic science expert was 
in charge, and answered all questions regarding the 
preparation of every article, and also regarding the 
range in which it was cooked. The window backed 
up their range campaign very effectively. One of 
the latest model ranges was on display. At one side 
was the life size cut out of a young housewife, hold- 
ing an actual cake in her hands—one that had been 
haked on the demonstration range. Each time a new 
culinary product was baked it was substituted for 
the one previously seen in the hands of the figure, 
and thus the public had an opportunity to see for 
itself how delicious were the viands cooked with gas. 
At the other side of the display was a young matron 
with two little children, to whom the hostess was 
exhibiting her cake. The slogan “They Bake Better” 
was used in a number of places throughout the win- 
dow. ‘ 


Used Manufacturers’ Help 


In both of the above displays it will be noticed that 
manufacturer’s helps were freely used. Figures al- 
ways attract more attention than inanimate objects, 
and every dealer should make use of the cut-outs sup- 
plied. 

The Consumers Power Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
conducted an energetic campaign along several lines 
all during the spring. They offered citizens an op- 
portunity to purchase stock in the concern, and thus 
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The Way the Washtenaw Gas Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Arranges a Window Display 


have a personal interest in its extension and. improve- 
ment. These offers were made through the news- 
papers and by means of large cards in their windows. 

Early in the spring they displayed several new 
models of the A-B gas range, with cards calling at- 
tention to its special points of superiority. Between 
the ranges was a large card to which were tacked 
photos showing a number of views of the Consumers 
plant, with the suggestion: “Keep Your Money Here 
at Home—lInvest in Consumers Power Company 
Preferred Stock,—yields 7.37 per cent on your in- 
vestment. We want our customers who pay the 
bilis to draw the company’s dividends.” Another 
c.1d showed a painted hand grasping a sheaf of real 
pills. with the caption “Invest Now.” In order to 
call attention to their gas tank heaters—so convenient 
in the summer time when the furnace is out of com- 
mission—they installed one of them outside, in front 
of their window. Beside it was placed a porcelain 
wash stand (secured from a local plumber, who, in 
this way secured considerable free publicity for his 
lines) and all the necessary connections were made, 
so that anyone could turn the faucets and start the 
hot water running. It was the best possible publicity 
for the slogan “Hot water at the turn of the faucet” 


as each prospective patron could demonstrate it to 
his own satisfaction. It also served to call much at- 
tention to their gas ranges, as any one stopping to 
investigate the hot water problem, could not but 
observe the new model ranges in the window, with 
the card enumerating their best points, while the 
card displayed on one of them “Cook the meat and 
not yourself—Use a Gas Range” evoked a determina- 
tion in the heart of many a woman to have a gas 
range before the hot weather set in this year. 























Driving Home the Story of the Gas Range—Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Gas Co. Window 


Another method of advertising that caught the 
fancy of all the ladies was the use of a mirror, which 
hung at one side of the window. What woman can 
resist peeping into a mirror whenever she sees one? 
The firm knew this, so the mirror was adjusted to 
the height of the average woman, and printed at the 
bottom of the window in plain distinct letters was 
the query: 


CAN YOU SEE YOURSELF? 
cooking at a handsome modern range like those 
shown here? It would be a pleasing picture 
wouldn’t it? Easy to make it real—you can get 
a gas range on easy monthly payments. Ask us 
about it. 








The following report has just been presented to 
the Empire State Gas and Electric Association by an 
advertising committee consisting of J. F. Becker, J. P. 
MacSweeney and W. J. Reagan: 

“Advertising has become systematic, scientific and 
trustworthy, and is being read and studied more and 
more by the public. Newspaper advertising is no 
exception. In fact, newspaper advertising, especially 
when the medium is a daily publication, is unques- 
tionably the quickest and perhaps the surest means 
available for conveying a message to the public. 


The Newspaper Commodity. 


“Newspapers have for sale a definite commodity— 
advertising space. The columns of the newapapers 
have intrinsic value for advertising purposes, regard- 


Newspaper Advertising for Gas Companies 


A Report Just Made to the N. Y. State Association 





less of what appears in the news and editorial col- 
umns. Whether the paper is ‘friendly’ or ‘antagon- 
istic’ in its attitude toward the advertiser has no 
bearing on the value of the advertising space. 
Value of Newspaper Space 
“The value of newspaper advertising space to the 
advertiser depends: 

“(a) on the circulation of the newspaper, con- 
sideration being given both to class and 
volume. 

“(b) on the use made of the space by the ad- 
vertiser. 

Circulation 
“The circulation of a newspaper is primarily local. 
The readers of every newspaper are therefore practi- 
cally all either actual or potential customers of the 
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local utility company. Consequently the value of 
1ewspaper advertising space for utility advertising is, 
from the standpoint of circulation, established with- 
out argument. Also this is the phase of the value 
which is principally emphasized by the newspapers 
themselves. 


Use of Space 

“The use made by the advertiser of the space pur- 
chased is, however, a much more vital factor in se- 
curing value for the expenditure. ‘The possibilities 
of use, particularly relating to the problems to be 
solved by gas‘and electric companies, have not been 
sufficiently emphasized by the newspapers in selling 
their commodity. ‘he probable reason is that the 
newspapers were unfamiliar with the problems and 
unacquainted with the peculiar features of the utility 
business. The result, however, is that the newspapers 
have failed to sell their commodity to the utilities 
except in very limited quantities, with consequent 
loss to both parties. 


Results to be Expected 
“Newspaper advertising of the right character will: 
“(a) increase sales. 
“(b) improve the standing of the utility in the 
opinion of its customers and of the com- 
munity generally. 


Essentials 
“Essentials for the success of newspaper advertis- 
ing are: 

“(a) Regularity—in order that readers may ex- 
pect and look for the message and because 
occasional advertising is liable to create sus- 
picion whereas confidence is of the utmost 
importance. 

Repetition—in order that the message may 
be hammered home. 
Form—which includes: 
(1) Character of copy. It must be interest- 
ing. It must be written not from the angle 
of the utility, but from the angle of the cus- 
tomer, or prospective customer. It should 
in all cases, be brief. 
(2) Character of typography and general 
physical appearance. This should be dis- 
tinctive, and so nearly uniform that the 
physical appearance stamps the advertise- 
ment as the utility’s. 
Kinds of Advertising 

“For the gas and electric industry there are two 
kinds of advertising which may be termed direct and 
indirect. 


Service Advertising 


“A company sells gas or electricity or both, as its 
main, basic business. Direct advertising is that which 
specifically states the merits of gas or electricity and 
the work which they do, which compares the small 
‘expense of the service with its large value in use- 
fulness and convenience and which describes the 
service which the company renders to its customers 
and to the community by furnishing gas or elec- 
tricity available at all times and in any quantities re- 


quired. It may well be designated as service adver- 
tising. It would seem that this type of publicity 
might well be considerably increased by utility com- 
panies. 


Appliance Advertising 


“Indirect advertising is that which, while not tell- 
ing directly the merits of gas or electricity, neverthe- 
less contributes to increase gas and electric sales. 
Appliance advertising is the outstanding example of 
this kind of advertising. It is useful and valuable 
both to the community and to the company. It con- 
tributes little, however, towards the improvement 
of a company’s standing in its community while serv- 
ice advertising, if properly done, will have a most 
decided influence in this direction. Appliance adver- 
tising, nevertheless, now constitutes the principal 
part of the newspaper advertising of gas and electric 
companies. 


Good-Will Advertising 

“Educational advertising, sometimes called good- 
will or institutional advertising, is also indirect. It 
may be used with benefit in connection with service 
advertising and is valuable. However, it should 
have a direct reference to the company’s local situa- 
tion bearing upon such themes as—continuity of 
service; the investment and organization necessary 
to bring about improved service; reading and testing 
of gas and electric meters, including features relative 
to the State’s test and approval; where the Com- 
pany’s Dollar goes; suggestions for economies in the 
use of gas and electricity, and non-technical explan- 
ations of how to bring them about, as well as vari- 
ous kindred features. 

“The utility company is one of the community’s 
most valuable servants. Under modern conditions it 
is indispensible to comfort and happiness; its serv- 
ice carries efficiency and economy into business es- 
tablishments and performs easily household tasks 
which otherwise demand much time and labor. The 
business gives employment and puts money into cir- 
culation; it pays in taxes a substantial proportion 
of the expense of government. These points might 
well be emphasized in good-will advertising. 


Advertising Securities 
“Advertising of securities in customer ownership 
movements is a special proposition but it may be so 
conducted that in addition to disposing of the securi- 
ties it will be of the greatest benefit in improving 
the standing of the company in the community. 


All Advertising is Useful 


“What has been set down in reference to the vari- 
ous kinds of advertising suitable for newspapers’ 
columns is not intended to be taken as disparaging 
any of them. To paraphrase an old saying, ‘All ad- 
vertising is good, but some is better than others.’ 
A company which wisely plans its advertising, and 
every company should adopt a definite program 
and make adequate appropriation therefor, will en- 
deavor to maintain a fair proportion between service 
advertising; good-will advertising and appliance ad- 
vertising. 
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The Advertising Program 

“Service advertising is the most direct. It is the 
most influential in improving the standing of the 
company in the community and in showing the cus- 
tomer the big value received for every dollar paid 
for gas or electric service: It is the hardest kind of 
copy to write, but it should nevertheless have the 
first place on the program instead of the last place, 
which it now occupies. 

“Next should come good-will advertising, but the 
greatest care should be exercised to make this copy 
brief, snappy and attractively set up. Reader inter- 
est has got to be aroused. Service advertising is in- 
teresting to the reader because it shows the value 
which the buyer receives and the uses which can 
be made of the service. Good-will advertising tells 
the story of the company’s operations and achieve- 
ments. This has got to be made interesting or it 
won't be read and the money paid for the space will 
be largely wasted. 

“Appliance advertising should come third on the 
list because handling appliances is only an incidental 
part of the company’s business. This is the easiest 
kind of copy to prepare, which probably accounts 
for the fact that it now occupies first place on the 
program of most gas and electric companies. The 


appropriation for this class of advertising may prop- 
erly be based on the merchandizing business done 
while the appropriation for service and good-will ad- 
vertising should be based on the sales of gas and elec- 
tricity. 


Newspaper Co-operation 

“As has been stated, the newspapers have appar- 
ently failed to demonstrate the possibilities of thé 
commodity they are selling—advertising space—to 
the gas and electric companies of New York State. 
It would certainly be to the mutual advantage of both 
the newspapers and the companies if there could be 
greater co-operation in this matter in the future. 

“Newspapers in some instances maintain service 
departments with the especial purpose of aiding their 
customers in utilizing the newspaper commodity, ad- 
vertising space, to its full value. Where the news- 
paper does not maintain such a department its per- 
sonnel might well study the merits of this com- 
modity to the local utility company. Co-operation 
with the utility company in deciding what to adver- 
tise and how to advertise it, based on local conditions, 
would unquestionably result in larger sales of space 
by the newspaper and in greater value to the utility 
for its expenditure. 





The Power of Advertising 


How Others Make It Work for Them and How We Can Use It 
By J. B. DILLON 





Abstract statements are entertaining, 
but to us the punch lies in an article that 
tells how and what the other fellow did. 
That is what this article does. Now we 
can apply the principles set forth with 
a reasonable assurance of what the re- 
sults will be.—Editor. 











To meet and keep abreast with the line of march 
in this progressive age, frequent and positive adver- 
tising is a necessity. So that you may see and under- 
stand that the first sentence of this article is based 
upon a substantial foundation, I have taken excerpts 
from various unquestionable sources and present 
them to you. 

No allusion will be made to the days agone, other 
than to say that P. T. Barnum, the man who said: 
“A sucker is born every minute” was really the father 
of advertising, and that out of the first day’s receipts 
of $24.90, John Wanamaker spent $24 the next day 
for a newspaper advertisement. 

In speaking upon: “What Modern Advertising 
Lacks,” R. k. Little, formerly advertising manager 
of the International Harvester Company and now 
professor of advertising in the Barnes Business Col- 
lege of Denver, said: “Many a firm has been pulled 
under by its advertising, just as many a one has 
been pulled out to success by its advertising; but, I 
say that the advertising which is not founded on an 


understanding of human nature is bound to fail and 
thus imperil the success of the firm.” From this you 
will see the need of positive advertising. Do not 
attempt to use phrases over the heads of the ma- 
jority by a negative allusion. Say what you have 
to say in a few words, something like this: 


Happiness! 

Every women who visited our salesroom last 
week was supremely happy at seeing a demon- 
stration of our Gas Range. 

It’s just what I want and you may send me 
one on your easy terms, said many of the ladies. 

Cash or credit the price is the same. Come 
in any time and let us show you the merits of 
this range. No one is obligated to buy. 


Professor Little also touched upon our discussion 
as concerns the other fellows goods, and he suggested: 

“It is good policy to speak approvingly of a com- 
petitor or his goods, and to explain some of the 
faults of one’s own, but this should be so presented 
as to prove that your goods, with their faults, are 
better than the other man’s.” 

To discuss the other fellow’s goods when trying 
to make a sale of our own is wrong, all wrong, unless 
the question is asked by our customer, and even then 
we must be very careful and not say anything that 
might be construed as a deliberate “knock.” If you 
can, in truth, say that your goods are better, do so, but 
beware of misrepresentations, they may carry you so 
far you will get lost and customers will not see you. 
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Motive Power 


In classifying advertising as “A Business Motive 
Power,” the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, says: 


“The time must come when every business will con- 
sider the advisability of advertising in the same spirit 
that a manufacturer ponders over the advisability of 
adopting a new machine. One does not install a piece 
of labor saving mechanism because it suits his fancy, 
but because the efficiency of the business requires it. 


“He expects the new machine to reduce his cost 
to operate,—perhaps to make a better product—and 
thus aid him in meeting competition and making 
larger profits. 


“Advertising is exactly similar. The man who re- 
fuses to consider it as a possible expedient, simply 
shuts his eye on one of the problems of his business. 
He might as well ignore the banks as sources of 
credit when he has need to borrow capital. 


“On the other hand, the man who looks to adver- 
tising to checkmate all weaknesses and shortcomings 
of his business and to carry it along to victory de- 
spite these, has a childlike faith in the miraculous. 
Advertising will not make his product or his service 
any better than they are, but it will bring him the 
full benefits of their merits. It will not eliminate 
wastefulness in his factory or his store; but it will 
reduce his cost to operate. It will not make illogical 
selling methods successful; but it will assist good 
selling methods, and often point the way for im- 
proving them. 

“Advertising is the most inexpensive motive power 
that the manufacturer or merchant can buy today. 
It is a form of stimulus that brings excellent returns 
on the investment. 

“For our business, the best advertising medium to 
get our story before the public is the newspaper, and 
after the willing-to-be customers arrive, it’s then 
good goods and a pleasing personality, as well as a 
thorough knowledge of your goods that will make 
the sales.” 


Advertised Goods Are Favorites” 


Two women were overheard talking, the subject 
being on the hardships attached to buying stock for 
the home: 

“T declare, I cannot understand how you get away 
with it so easy; how do you decide so quickly which 
brand to buy? They show so many and the prices 
are almost the same!” 

“Why, I read the advertisements in the newspapers 
and magazines, and I try the advertised goods, and 
when I get the one I like best, I stick to it and 
boost it.” 

Another case that proves that a satisfied customer 
is our best advertiser. It was in a grocery. The 


. grocer offered the woman customer two brands of 


bottled goods, same commodity, prices same. 

“Which is the best?” 

“Well, really, madam, I cannot say, but it is my 
opinion that they are of equal merit.” 

He was an old fellow waiting to be served, and 
said: 


“Pardon me, madam, but that bottle in your left 
hand is an old favorite of mine. I ran into it through 
an advertisement some years ago and I have never 
found anything better.” 

“Oh, thank you. Now I do remember seeing their 
advertisement in my magazine and also it frequently 
appears in the daily papers. I’ll take this one,” hand- 
ing the bottle to the clerk. 

There are some magazines and newspapers that 
will not permit an advertisement to appear unless 
the article seeking space is all that the advertiser 
claims it to be. Some advertisers thing that by 
fooling the advertising manager of a paper that they 
are putting something over. Perhaps they are for 
the moment, but “Printer’s Ink” says: . 

“Advertising can do much to mold public opinion 
and cultivate good will, but not even $20,000,000 
worth of advertising a year will atone for lack of 
good faith in dealing with the public.” 


Be Systematic 


Yes, advertise, but do it timely and frequently. 
You know just how you feel when you see an adver- 
tisement offering $10 silk shirts for 99 cents. Well, 
other people will feel the same way toward your 
advertisement if you make preposterous statements. 

Did you ever smoke one of those “clear Havana” 
cigars for 5 cents, highly advertised? 

You never bought another. No, and people will 
not buy anything if “stung” once. 

Do not forget that advertisements will bring many 
people to your store, but good goods, prices right, 
and a pleasing personality is necessary to make the 
sale. Be friendly, but not flippant. 

We have got to work and work hard to make a 
success of it. That is the law and it plays no favo- 
rites. 





Gas-Fired Heaters Deliver the Heat 


In a series of tests made by the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College to determine the relative efficiency of 
automatic water-heaters, the gas-fired heater was found 
to use a larger proportion of the heat in the fuel con- 
sumed than heaters fired with coal, kerosene or gasoline. 


The tests were devised to show the relative ability 
of the heaters to deliver a continuous supply of hot 
water, and to give a quantity of water a definite rise 
in temperature in an hour. 


The percentage of heat-units in the fuel consumed 
actually accounted for in hot water delivered by the 
heaters was: 


SO aio on Kairie ddesticeunts 18% 
MGPOREE ce cic wvivccsccvcces 37% 
SE 5% covade beewes Ke ees 40% 
Manufactured Gas ............ 64% 


The gas heaters thus used more than half again as 
much of the heat-units in the fuel as the gasoline heaters, 
which came next. 
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Special Easter Window Displays Pay Dividends 


Ideas That Have Been Used in Other Lines 


By ERNEST A. DENCH. 





It may seem a trifle early to be dis- 
cussing Easter window displays, but we 
like to get ideas to our readers so that 
they can be adopted for use without un- 
due rush. The displays described here 
have proved worth while from a dollars 
and cents standpoint.—Editor. 











What you get out of Easter in the way of increased 
business is dependent upon what you put into it. No 
business man ever increased his turnover without a fair 
expenditure of time, labor and expense. 

The Easter trade problem narrows down to this: To 
make money you must spend money. There is a lot 
of money floating around at Easter time. For one 
thing, people begin to realize that Spring is here—and 
they want to brighten up their homes, wear new clothes 
and have a change of diet. These tendencies are re- 
flected in the cash register of every retailer. 

Then there is Easter, itself. The kiddies have to be 
remembered with candies, toys and novelties, while the 
Easter gift habit is spreading to such an extent that 
retailers in all trades can cash in on this. 

But—a very large BUT—folks are not going to make 
a stampede to your salesroom if you do not present 
seasonable window appeals and indulge in timely 
newspaper advertisements. 

If, say, you spend $25 on a special Easter window 
display and it brings $250 worth of business, the ex- 
pense will be decidedly worth while. 

As you prefer facts rather than theories, I am giving 
some exaniples of attractive window displays that were 
arranged last Easter. 


Humpty Dumpty’s Message 


Webel’s, Casper, Wyo., attracted attention to their 
Easter display by a novel sign. This egg-shaped sign, 
stationed at the center, was composed of a mixture of 
sale, flour and water. The ingredients were rolled egg- 
shape while still damp and then allowed to harden. 
“Easter is Coming. Step in and See What We have 
to Offer,’ were the words painted in yellow script on 
purple-colored egg-shaped sign. Hands and feet were 
cut out of cardboard and attached to the egg-shaped sign 
in appropriate places, along with a top hat and a cane, 
while the features of a man were painted in. It was 
as if Humpty Dumpty had suddenly come to life again. 
Along the background was .an archway effect con- 
structed with green crepe paper covered wire, over 
which were artificial Easter lily decorations. A timely 
array of Easter offerings were to be found on the floor 
space at the sides. 


The Sign of the Cross. 


The Easter Spirit predominated in a window display 
by the J. K. Gill Company, Portland, Ore. Pale 
yellow crepe paper enveloped the background and the 
sides. At the center of the background was a large 
purple crepe paper cross, on the cross bar of which 
appeared the one word “Easter.” Narrow strips of pur- 
ple crepe paper radiated in all directions from the Easter 
cross. At each rear side the floor was occupied by a 
purple crepe paper covered mound, over which a glass 
shelf was placed. A real Easter lily in a pot occupied 
the middle of each glass shelf, and was surrounded by 
several appropriate Easter gifts. More Easter gifts 
were neatly placed about the yellow crepe paper covered 
floor. 


Stage Setting Inside an Egg 


The most striking feature of a window display by 
Rogers Confectionery, Pike Street, Seattle, Wash., was 
a stage setting effect. This was not the conventional 
type of stage setting, but was one cut out of the side 
of a large cardboard Easter egg, about thirty inches 
long, and dyed a deep purple. A pink silk drop formed 
the stage background inside the “egg,” while an opened 
box of the finest chocolates was placed in the middle 
of this “stage.” Almost any other article could be dis- 
played in the same effective manner. A neat little sign 
beside the box of chocolates gave the price. Excelsior 
was employed as the floor covering for the remainder 


of the window, with Easter eggs and chicks distributed 
about the same. 


The Egg That Hatched a Rabbit 


Another unusual Easter egg display stunt was the 
work of Albert Cohn, Los Angeles, Calif. The central 
feature was a yellow and orange painted egg, about a 
foot in height, and resting on top of a pale green 
cheese cloth covered pedestal. The head of a stuffed 
rabbit emerged from the top of the egg, while the egg 
itself was encircled with a wire hoop, covered with arti- 
ficial trailing nasturtiums. The yellow cheesecloth with 
which the pedestal was draped was artistically carried 
from the top of the pedestal to the rear corners of the 
window. Easter goods were exhibited on the floor over 


green crepe paper, which was fluted to form individual 
mats. 


“Bargain Hatching Time” 


Around Easter time Namm’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., ran 
a number of Easter bargain offerings in the local dailies. 
To call further attention to these bargains, their main 
show window was occupied by a large bunny, who looked 
rather grotesque skimming one of Namm’s full page 
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ads in a Brooklyn paper through his spectacles. A 
painted scenic panel depicted a Bunnyland scene, while 
cute little bunnies, peering out of newly-hatched eggs, 
conveyed the idea that this was “Bargain Hatching 
Time.” 


The Easter Chariot 


Another Brooklyn store, Abraham & Straus, Inc., cele- 
brated. Easter with a charming window display—a dis- 
play that particularly appealed to the kiddies. The prin- 
cipal object was an Easter:egg»chariot, drawn by a gor- 
geously colored butterfly. Driving the chariot was a girl 
doll, ten years of age size, who proudly sat on the blue 
silk seat. Blue floral sprays projected over the sides 
of the chariot, while the butterfly was harnessed to the 
chariot by vari-colored ribbon reins in pastel shades. 
Two little girl dolls, both clad in pale pink party 
dresses, were up in front leading the butterfly. Arti- 
ficial grass, dotted with daisies, served as the floor 
covering. The background was draped with pale pink 
chiffon. Daintily wrapped Easter gifts—candy in par- 
ticular—were distributed about the window floor. 
George Rooney was responsible for this display, which 
must have entailed a great amount of Creative work. 





Sporadic Advertising Declared Futile 


The Oklahoma Public Utility Information Bureau 
has been advising public utility operators to become reg- 
ular advertisers in newspapers. Several of the public 
utility companies in the state have been following this 
policy for some time. 

The Rocky Mountain Committee on Public Utility 
Information, Geo. E. Lewis, executive manager, along 
with committees in several other states, has been ad- 
vising persistent advertising. Speaking recently before 
a gathering of Denver business men, Mr. Lewis said, 
relative to newspaper advertising: 

“An ‘eating campaign’ of a few days’ or weeks’ dura- 
tion, followed by a famine of several months or a year, 
would be fatal to the chap who undertook it. He either 
would die of indigestion or starve while waiting for the 
next campaign. Life could not be sustained under such 
an illogical system. Yet there are men who believe 
they can sustain the life of their business with ‘advertis- 
ing campaigns.’ 

“You’d better take the money you put into these 
Sporadic, once-a-year advertising -spurts and salt it 
away. You are going to need it. For the modern busi- 
ness that fails to take account of systematic and con- 
tinuous advertising is ignoring one of the fundamentals 
of success. 

“Setting aside a fund for advertising is just as im- 
portant a part of the modern-day business as setting 
aside funds with which to purchase goods, pay rent, 
hire clerks or otherwise maintain the establishment. 

“Even the enterprise which has no competition can 
build the volume of its business and. income and. in- 
" erease customer-interest and confidence by newspaper 
advertising. The public service industry which under 
present state regulation, has no competition, has dem- 
onstrated the truth of this assertion, for, mainly through 


newspaper advertising, it is winning customer confidence 
and friends by the thousands.” 


Industrial Use of Gas 


The Southern Public Utilities Magazine, the com- 
pany publication of the Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany, in its last issue devotes a page to giving reasons 
why the industrial use of gas is increasing. Under the 
heading, “Many Reasons Why Industral Use of Gas Is 
Always Increasing,” is the following: 

“The use of manufactured gas in industrial plants 
is increasing rapidly in the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of the country. It is supplanting other fuels in 
many processes where an easily controlled and intense 
heat is-needed. 

“Some of the reasons for the increased use of gas in 
industry are: 

“An assurance of a continuous supply of fuel, be- 
cause if the flow of fuel stops, production must stop. 

“A fuel which is uniform in quality. 

“Gas is a flexible fuel which is easily controlled and 
the amount of heat necessary to various manufacturing 
processes readily adjusted. 

“Heat is easily applied to work, as it is mecessary to 
go through numerous mechanical operations to make 
heat available as with other fuels. 

“The cost is reasonable. 

“The gas is always available by the twist of a wrist. 

“Tt is mot necessary to provide storage space for fuel 
or to have a large amount of capital tied up in fuel 
stocks. 

“There is no expense of ash or waste removal and 
no-worry about transportation delays or car shortages 
and there is no freight to pay. 

“Gas now has approximately 1200 different uses in 
industry. 

“Tt does not have to be paid for until used. There is 
no interest charge on the coalpile.” 





Service Involved in Natural Gas Distribution 


The distribution of natural gas involves the rendering 
of a service as well as the selling of a commodity, be- 
cause the distributor is expected not only to furnish 
gas, but also to deliver the quantity the consumer wishes 
whenever he demands it, states R. A. Cattell, natural- 
gas engineer of the Bureau of Mines, in Technical Pa- 
per 325, “Natural Gas Manual for the Home,” just is- 
sued. It is not always possible to fulfill expectations 
entirely, since no more gas can be distributed than is 
yielded by the wells, and the company can only serve 
within the limits of supply. The demand for natural 
gas for household use is: extremely variable—for ex- 
ample, the quantity of gas used by domestic consumers 
in January may be six or seven times the quantity used 
by these consumers in August—and if good service is 
to be rendered at all times, the capacity of the wells 
and the transmission and distribution system must be 
sufficient to meet the maximum demand. This means 
that a natural gas system largely dependent upon do- 
mestic sales must work far below its capacity through- 
out most of the year. The cost of supplying natural gas 
includes the expense of standing ready to serve in ad- 
dition to the cost of the gas, and payment for natural 
gas should be on a basis that recognizes both the serv- 
ice and the commodity features and provides that each 
consumer shall carry his fair share of the burden of 
cost. 
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One Minute, Please! 


Of course you advertise in some way. Don’t try to tell me that your 
business is different, that other men can make advertising pay in their busi- 
ness, but not you. I have already met too many business men who said 
their business was “different”. 


If you have anything to sell, whether professional services or mer- 
chandise or just talk, you can advertise it. I wouldn’t advise an 
undertaker to advertise embalming fluid in a theatre program, but an 
undertaker can advertise profitably just the same. Not long ago I saw 
the advertisement of one such on a board fence where the highway 
crossed two railroads at grade. That man isn’t waiting for opportunity 
to come to him. He is going to meet it. 


If the advertising in the United States for the past three years had 
been doubled instead of being cut down, do you suppose we would have 
slumped in business as we did? Not much. 


If you want people to come in to do business with you, you need to 


keep asking them to come. Keep telling them what you can do for them 
until they believe it. 


Why do the mail order houses get so much trade? Not because they 
offer great advantages to the consumer. It is almost always more con- 
venient, not to say more satisfactory, to buy from the local merchant. 
Business goes to the catalog houses because they ask for it and keep 
asking. They advertise. 


You should advertise—more. 


I thank you. 


FRANK FARRINGTON. 
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As the Journal Views I[t 








The Value of Advertising 

The report of the Advertising Committee of the 
Empire State Gas and Electric Association, which is 
published in this issue, is an excellent analysis of the 
value of newspaper advertising no matter what the 
object of that advertising may be. The report points 
out that regardless of the attitude of the local news- 
paper on the question of its local utilities, its adver- 
tising columns are valuable insofar as they reach the 
class of person who would most likely be interested 
in any given proposition. ‘This report which was pre- 
pared by men who are actively engaged in public 
utility work is worthy of consideration by all gas men 
who are interested in this important matter. 

It will be noticed that much of the space of this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL is devoted 
to discussing various forms of advertising. It is 
significant that the contributors represent thought in 
many parts of the country. One writer is on the 
Pacific Coast, another in the Middle West, a third in 
the South, still another in New England, etc. That 
all of them should have selected that one subject for 
discussion shows how this matter is coming more and 
more to the front. 

As has so frequently been said, good advertising 
backed up by proper merchandising methods is of 
untold value, whereas there is nothing more futile 
than poor advertising. 

Recently a gasman in commenting on this subject 
declared that every possible idea that could be ad- 
vanced should be used and presented to the industry 
for its consideration. He pointed out that much that 
might not appeal to one man would be found to be 
of distinct aid to another and, speaking for himself, 
he declared that no matter how ridiculous an idea 
might appear to him at first, he eventully found some 
merit in it. 

Many of the ideas that are presented in this issue 
are borrowed from other lines of industry. But they 
have been tried out and proved to be worthy inas- 
much as they have produced real returns. 
believe that some adaptation can be made of them 
for the gas industry and the basic thought applied 
to the sale of appliances. 

We have been told that the material that we pub- 
.lish is of real use and that from reading our columns 
a great deal of constructive thought has evolved and 
that our writers have aided in solving some vexatious 
problems. That is what we are here for and that is 
the reason we are constantly seeking the best pos- 


Now we 


sible thought for presentation to the gas industry 
through the columns of the American Gas Journal. 





The A. G. A. and the Prosperity of the 
Industry 

We have been told that from sales actually made 
during January, the indications are that 1923 is 
going to be a record year not only in gross amount 
of money involved in sales but also from the actual 
number of appliances that will be added to our lines. 
That is great. 

Much of the credit for this splendid condition is 
due to the American Gas Association. The national 
body has been unending in its efforts to forward the 
interests of gas companies and one of the important 
branches of the work that it is carrying on is the 
stimulation of sales. The Commercial Section has 
promulgated excellent sales ideas and not only has it 
advanced these thoughts but it has also shown how 
to carry out each sale to its logical conclusion. This 
service has been given, not only for the large com- 
pany but for the small company as well. 

To us there is no stronger argument to be advanced 
than this sort of help, in considering the advisability 
of membership in the American Gas Association. The 
association deserves the strongest possible support 
from every company for, after all, it is constantly 
fighting the battles not of its members but of the en- 
tire industry. A careful reading of the reports of the 
various sections and of Col. Oscar H. Fogg, secretary 
manager of the Association, will show all that has 
been accomplished. 

The various sections are already at work on their 
programs for this year. Much work of a constructive 
nature is under way and is contemplated. That is 
the reason why every company that is not a member 
should in a manner of speaking “get on the band 
wagon” at once. No matter how small a company 
may be, its membership in the association is not go- 
ing to add to its expense. Rather the benefits that 
are to be derived will show that it was a profitable 
undertaking. 

We feel very strongly regarding this matter and 
we hope that those of our readers who are not mem- 
bers will join at once. We want the American Gas 
Association to be absolutely the finest national as- 
sociation in the country. It is pretty near that now, 
but if there is any reason that it is not, it is because 
it has not received the support that it justly deserves. 
Join the American Gas Association at once! 
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What the Public Thinks of Our Appliance 


Departments 


Results of an Investigation Carried On by One New Business Manager 


By FRANE H. WILLIAMS 


The manager of the appliance department of a gas 
company ‘determined to find out just what the gen- 
eral public thinks of gas company appliance depart- 
ments and of the appliances themselves and of the 
company’s methods of selling the goods. He figured 
that by getting brass tacks information of this sort 
he would have a solid foundation upon which to base 
an advertising campaign he was about to start and 
that such information would point to various means 
and methods by which he might boost his business. 

But how was this information to be secured? Cer- 
tainly, the public couldn’t be expected to talk freely 
about the gas company’s appliance department and 
about the appliances and the company’s sales meth- 
ods if the public knew that it was the gas company 
asking the questions. 

Finally, after considering the matter for some 
time, the manager of the department secured the 
services of a woman who had done a considerable 
amount of successful house-to-house canvassing. To 
this woman the manager ‘said: 

“I want you to make trips to five nearby cities 
and to canvass the best residential sections of each 
town-—making about fifty calls in each town—and I 
want you to ask the women of the homes where you 
call these questions: 

“*What do you think of the appliances the local 
gas company is selling?’ 

“*What gas appliances do you have in your home? 

“*Why don’t you buy more gas appliances? 

“*What do you think of the sales methods of the 
local gas company in selling appliances? 

“*What complaints, if any, have you to make 
against the appliance department of the local com- 

any?” 

“In all of your questioning make it plain that you 
are not connected with the local gas company at all 
and that you are getting the information for an out- 
of-town company which wants to get honest opin- 
ions about these matters for the purpose of basing 
its advertising and selling campaigns on bed-rock 
facts instead of supposition. Make it plain that you 
want plain speaking and that no harm.will come to 
the folks who complain about the local. gas com- 
panies. Don’t mention the name of our company in 
any way or give the folks any intimation as to what 
city you come from. Remember, in all your ques- 
tioning that it is honest, reliable information we-want 
and that we don’t care how anonymous it is. just. so 
long as it is the real thing. 

“Make a careful note of everything you find out 
from your questioning, particularly of all the com- 
plaints that are registered by the folks, and after 
you’ve done your canvassing in each city classify all 
the information you secure and send it to me. 

“Do you understand just what I want?” 

The woman did and went forth at once on her job. 


Valuable Information Secured 


The information which she secured in this way 
was immensely interesting and tremendously val- 
uabld to the appliance department manager who 
employed the woman. It pointed out to him where 
he was making some mistakes in the conduct of his 
business which should be rectified at once, and it also 
showed him where he could make some other 
changes which would be to the advantage of his 
business. 


And it is hoped that the information secured by 
this woman and.presented in this article will also be 
of interest and value to other appliance department 
managers and will suggest ways and means to them 
by which they can increase the business of their de- 
partments: 

The answers to the first question showed a rather 
surprising lack of information on the part of the 
women questioned as to just what appliances the gas 
companies were selling. In over 50 per cent of the 
cases the answer of the women to this question was 
this: 

“What appliances do you mean?” 

This showed a striking failure om the part of the 
companies to so deeply impress the appliances sold 
by the companies on the women that they would at 
once, upon being thus questioned, visualize hot- 
water heaters, ironing machines, heaters, gas ranges, 
etc., and tell what they thought of these goods. And 
this indicated to the manager conducting the inves- 
tigation that a stronger playing up of the company’s 
appliances should be made so that the appliances 
would register a deeper impression on the women 
of the city. 


The answers to the second question developed the 
fact that but few homes were equipped with any 
gas appliances except mechanical ironers using gas, 
gas ranges and gas heaters for water and plain gas 
heaters. 


In answer to the third question as to why they 
didn’t buy more gas appliances, the women stated 
such reasons as these: 


“There are no other gas appliances we need be- 
side the ones we already have.” 

“None of the other members of our family have 
any gas appliances other than the ones we have, and 
I can’t see why we should put any money into things 
that the rest of the family get along without.” 

“Nobody has ever asked us to buy any more gas 
appliances or has ever offered to demonstrate any 
other kind of gas appliances to us. Perhaps if some 
other appliances were brought to my attention and 
to my husband’s attention we’d feel like buying 
them.” 
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Strong Selling Campaign Needed 


Which seemed to the appliance department man- 
ager to indicate that a stronger selling campaign to 
tell folks about the various appliances outside of 
heaters, ranges and ironers, which they ought to have 
in their homes, would be a good business policy. 

In response to the question as to what they thought 
about the sales methods of the local gas companies 
in selling gas appliances, the people questioned had 
a lot of interesting answers. One woman said she’d 
never seen the slightest indication at the local gas 
company of any real sales efforts in distributing ap- 
pliances at all. Another said that a man from the 
gas company had called at her home and tried to sell 
her a heater, but she found out by questioning him 
that he didn’t have one of the heaters in his own 
home, so she didn’t buy. Most of the answers were 
to the effect that the sales methods were interesting 
and were satisfactory to the people questioned as 
long as the companies didn’t become too strenuous 
in their efforts to the point where they actually 
hounded prospects to buy appliances. 


They Had Grudges 


The last question, as to complaints the people 
questioned might have to register against the ap- 
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pliance departments of the gas companies brought 
out the fact that quite a number of the folks had real 
grudges against the companies. 

Here are some of the things which were most 
strongly complained of by the people questioned: 

Failure to keep promises in the delivery of ap- 
pliances and in the making of repairs to appliances. 

Discourtesy on the part of two or three employees 
of appliance departments of various companies. 

Too high prices. 

Insufficient instructions in showing purchasers 
how to use the appliances to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

Dingy and unpleasant sales rooms and dingy and 
unpleasant salespeople and dusty appliances. 

These were the main source of complaints against 
the companies with the strongest complaints regis- 
tered against failures to keep promises. 

All of this information, as has been said above, 
proved extremely interesting to the manager making 
the investigation and was of distinct help to him 
in so arranging his sales methods as to get the best 
possible results. 

And it is hoped that other managers of appliance 
departments and other gas companies will find this 
information of equal interest and value to them in 
increasing their volume of business. 
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By WILLIAM H. MATLACK 


Value of Key Customer in Selling 


As youngsters we did and understood a great many 
things that now as merchants we could well profit by, 
if we would but sit down quietly and do a little think- 
ing. 

We all have played the game known as “Follow the 
Leader”. We are still playing that game today, but 
few of us.are aware of the fact. 


Few merchants take advantage of the opportunity of 
utilizing it to its full extent because they seem to lose 
sight of the leader and become too engrossed with them- 
selves. 


In selling specialties, like gas appliances, we can do 
no better than apply the knowledge we gained in play- 
ing the games as youngsters to our daily merchandising 
problems. 

All of us can recall many boyhood experiences which 
can be applied to our business, for we are but boys 
grown up and the same rules govern our conduct as 
grown-ups, that governed it as youngsters. 

Well do I recall some of my first selling experiences. 
When I was about sixteen years of age I became sole 





owner, manager and force of a small store, housed in 
the same building as that occupied by my father’s coun- 
try newspaper office. I catered to children’s wants, 
my stock consisting mainly of school supplies, marbles, 
jacks and a small stock of box stationery. 


Then Came the Slump 


Business for the first few months was good, school 
being in session. There was not a day that consider- 
able of my stock of staples was not “taken away from 
me”; but, there came a time, with the first vacation 
period, when there was a “business slump,’ when a 
market had to be created, and created for the sale of 
“specialties.” While I did not realize it, I was face- 
to-face with what today would be known as “a buy- 
ers’ strike,” I was “up against” the same problem that 
confronts some of the gas appliance merchants today. 
My customers had money, and I had stock that they 
wanted, but I had not devised a proper presentation, 
for “it was up to me” to sell, buying had ceased, I 
had created no desire for my merchandise. I did not 
know where the trouble existed, but I did realize that 
I needed some “change.” There was a circus billed 
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for appearance in town in less than two weeks. There 
was the ice cream socials in the City Park, “Duke’s” 
tu buy and my daily craving for ice cream sodas, all of 
which took “change.” 

I began to do some “tall thinking.” What had I in 
stock that the “kids” would buy? So far everything 
that I had displayed had proven a drug on the market, 
or such a small revenue producer that it could not be 
considered worth while. 

An Experiment in Ropes 

I was at my wits’ end, when one day, in arranging 
my stock, I happened to find on the top of the shelving 
that held my merchandise, a box containing four dozen 
jumping ropes which some over-zealous salesman had 
sold_the former owner and which had not been included 
in the inventory at the time I acquired possession of 








One Customer Will Sell Five Others, Say 
Statisticians 


the store. Here, thought I, is what I have been looking 
for. Every girl in town will want a jumping rope, 
for summer is jumping rope time. So, accordingly, I 
proceeded to fill the show window with jumping ropes, 
at the same time placing several cards in the window 
upon which the prices had been marked. This done I 
sat down to wait for customers. 

Many of the little girls in passing stopped at the 
window to admire the ropes, but usually passed on 
with a “Huh, who wants to jump rope?” I had missed 
again. 

Some other plan must be devised. 

About this time one of my friends came in and ad- 
vised that T have a “cut price sale” and, accordingly, 1 
proceeded to advertise “the horrible sacrifice” sale of 
jumping ropes, cutting the price from twenty-five cents 
to ten cents—but, while I may have attracted a little 
more attention, I made no sales. 

__It was only after trying out these plans that the 
idea came to me that possibly girls did not jump rope 
any more, but this theory of why my stock did not 
move soon proved incorrect, for in every part of town 
girls were jumping rope, but the ropes used were from 
the family clothes line, just a plain piece of rope knotted 
at the ends, while my ropes were blue and green and 
red and were fitted with handles of the same colors. 
You see, I was making a survey of the field, and an 
analysis of my merchandise, but as I had no training 
in merchandising I was unaware of the fact. All I 
found out was that, though there were dozens or scores 
of ropes being used and that there were many girls 
who were not owners of jumping ropes in the town, 
they were not buying them from me. In other words, 





I saw that the potential market was large, and that 
while it had been educated to rope jumping, it had 
not been educated to use modern ropes with handles 
and in colors. They had not been educated to buy my 
ropes. 


Decides to Quit 


What could I do to get this market interested in bet- 
ter jumping ropes, the kind I had? Try as I would, no 
ideas came. Finally, in disgust, I decided to take the 
ropes out of my window and try to sell some other of 
my wares, and while in the act of removing the ropes 
from the window, one of the subscribers to my father’s 
paper and her little daughter entered the office. 

I had piled part of the ropes upon the counter and, 
the little girl, seeing them, picked one of them up, looked 
at the handles, gripped them in her hand and then and 
there began to “jump salt and pepper.” This did not 
interest me much; I was thoroughly disgusted with 
jumping ropes, but for some reason or other when the 
little girl departed, she carried one of the ropes with 
her. I had given it to her, at the same time proceeding 
with my task of taking the other ropes out of the win- 
dow and placing them in boxes to be stored away. So 
far as I was concerned, the incident was forgotten. 


The Key Customer 


Giving this rope to this little girl was the solution 
of my problem; she proved to be a “key customer,” for 
before the week was passed I had sold my whole stock 
of ropes to girls who had come in “to buy a jumping 
rope like Mary had.” I soon ordered a new stock, 
and I might add these ropes were all sold at the regu- 
lar price, for once I sensed the demand the “horrible 
sacrifice sale” was off. 

While this lesson was learned before I did any real 
selling, I remember it and have used it in connection 
with every selling plan I have ever worked on. 

Find out who the leader (the key customer) is and 
sell him. He will send you many customers, for buy- 
ing is largely a game of “Follow the Leader.” 

The clothes washer manufacturers, claim to have 
statistics which show that one customer “sold” will 
séll five others. 

We all follow the leader many more times than we 
are aware of, in making purchases of everything from 
garments to gas ranges and from watches to water 
heaters. I believe firmly in the power of suggestion. 


Booths for Demonstrations 


The gas appliance dealer who desires to secure the 
maximum sales appeal from his appliances will do well 
to study the methods employed by merchandising de- 
partments of the large department stores, the musical 
instrument dealers and others who are selling high 
class household specialties. 

The gas man who will take the trouble to visit some 
of these establishments for this purpose, will find that 
there are two general types of booths in use, and that 
each has been designed only after much thought and 
study on the part of these merchandisers. 

The two general types in use may be called the open 
and the closed booth, as one is open on all sides and 
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does not have as much as a pipe rail to bar those who 
may desire to enter; while the other is entirely closed 
with the exception of the main entrance in the front, 
which is also arranged that it may be closed by the use 
of doors or curtains. 

The open booth, while sometimes used in stores, is 
generally used in making exhibits and giving demon- 
strations at fairs, pure food shows and other public 
exhibitions held away from the dealers’ stores. The 
booth is so designed that those interested may enter it 
from any one of the four sides. The reason that a booth 
of this type should be used at public exhibitions in 
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Store Booth, Closed Type 


preference to the closed, or semi-closed type, is that, 
as a rule, persons visiting such exhibitions do so mainly 
for the purpose of looking around to see what is new. 
It a booth is so constructed as to have even a mental 
barrier (such as a pipe rail around three sides), it has 
been found that a great many people will pass it by, 
but will enter a booth that is entirely open on all sides. 
It has been found, too, that, while a great many persons 
will stop at a booth that is railed off, they -will not 
accept the invitation of the salesman to “step inside and 
see the demonstration.” This is not true of the open 
booth where anyone interested may step in from any 
side, and it is for this reason that the open booth 
should be employed by appliance dealers who have dis- 
plays at public exhibitions outside of their own stores. 

The other type that is largely used today may well 
be termed the closed type. It is usually constructed 
with three sides closed entirely and with the fourth 
side so arranged that it.may be closed, either with cur- 
tains or by means of a door. The sides of this type 
are usually solid, as showm in the sketch. However, 
in some cases, it will be found advantageous to have 
the sides glassed in half way down, from the top. This 
type is largely employed by dealers in talking machines. 


Get Undivided Attention 


The reason that more booths of the closed type are 
found in use is that investigation has proved that it is 
necessary for the salesman to secure the undivided at- 
tention of the prospect if selling effort is to approach 
a maximum degree of efficiency. Observers find, where 
- several appliances are exhibited together, that often just 
at the time the salesman gets his prospect up to a point 
where it seemed that he could close the sale, the pros- 
pect’s attention would be drawn to another appliance 
and it is very hard to again get them to concentrate on 
the appliance which they originally desired to see dem- 
enstrated. In a great many cases the prospect gets so 
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An Open Booth 


distracted from the subject originally under discussion 
that the sale is lost entirely. 

With the closed booth, in the store, the salesman can 
invite the customer to enter, and after he has been com- 
fortably seated, the salesman may feel sure of giving 
the demonstration without interruption and be reason- 
ably certain of the prospect’s undivided attention. 


Constructing Booths 


While any carpenter should be able to build an open 
booth from the sketch shown here, it might be well to 
say that the closed booth should be constructed with a 
2x4-inch framing, with sides and top of composition 
board, paneled by use of battens. 

A booth of this type should be piped for ceiling, side, 
and baseboard outlets, in order that any type fixture or 
appliance may be easily and quickly installed for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

All outside woodwork and composition board should 
be given two coats of good white paint over a priming 
coat, after the nail holes have been puttied up. The 
inside should be painted a flat white with ceiling of 
ivory white or French grey. 

The furnishings of the booth should be a rug for 
the floor, a straight chair and settee. There should be 
no other furniture. 

Always avoid over-crowding, and in choosing the rug 
do not forget to pick a subdued color and an unoffend- 
ing pattern. A perfectly plain rug of good quality in 
a good ground tone is always a safe choice. 


Who Is This Fellow Jones? 


“Who is-this fellow Jones ?” 

You may have heard the question asked, by some 
newcomer. 

At some time when the Public Service Company was 
the subject of discussion; when the Chamber of Com- 
merce desired specific information regarding the service 
the gas company was capable of rendering new indus- 
tries; or, when the Downtown Merchants’ Association 
was considering a “White Way ;’—perhaps it was in 
connection with the water supply for the new swimming 
pool under consideration by the “Y,” or maybe it was 
when your neighbor was considering hot water service 
for his new home—that the suggestion was made, “Get 
hold of Jones”; and the question was raised, “Who is 
this fellow Jones?” 
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Jones may be a college man, a technical man, a high 
school man or just a man who came up with the com- 
pany. He may live in the suburbs, his home may be 
an estate, he may employ several servants, he may live 
in a bungalow on the outskirts of town where he raises 
chickens, and has flowers and a garden, he may be the 
father of many children or a few, he may even be the 
president of the company, but back of it all, he is 
“Jones”—to everyone—and Jones is the man who gets 
things done. 





Jones 


Jones may not be a joiner, or he may not make after- 
dinner talks, he may not attend any: church regularly, 
but you may be sure he has a religion. He believes in 
folks and is honest with them and, while Jones may 
not be a good mixer, he may also be of a retiring na- 
ture—but folks just naturally seem to gravitate to 
Jones. Jones is always courteous, pleasant and glad 
to serve them; to give them the information or service 
they desire, or to see that they get it or why they don't. 
Nothing seems to be too much trouble for “Jones.” 

“Jones” does no more than the average employee— 
but what he accomplishes seems to be done with less 
effort and less quibble. 

It is all because “Jones” has faith in his fellow man, 
in the company he serves and in the merchandise he 
sells. 





The Chronic Kicker 


“Jones” had schooled himself to acquire that great 
asset known as an agreeable personality, that produc- 
tive factor. 

“Jones” is the man with the pleasing personality. 

“Jones” is the fellow who gets things done, no mat- 
ter what his position. 


The Chronic Kicker 


When the “Chronic Kicker” makes a complaint about 
service which gets you “riled-up,” don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking it’s up to you to settle the matter by 
writing a candid and forceful letter, laying down the 
company’s rules to him. Try to arrange for a personal 
interview, a heart-to-heart talk. Get the customer into 
your office and frankly go into the matter. Candid, 
courteous conciliation can accomplish many things chat- 








“Agreeitis” 


ter cannot, especially if you can get the customer “to 
come in and talk it over personally.” Human nature 
under the skin is ever the same—make each case “his 
case’ —it helps to a better understanding all around. 
An understanding between customer and company molds 
Favorable Public Opinion. 


Agreeitis 


When the cashier agrees with the customer: “Why, 
I don’t see how you could have used so much gas”— 
there’s, well, put it to yourself. Suppose the ice man 
said, “This ice weighs but fifty pounds, but I am go- 
ing to charge you with seventy-five,” or the water de- 
partment told you that they were sure you had not 
used the water you were billed with, but that you would 





have to pay just the same. “Would you enjoy the jolt 
or would you resent it and cry “Robber”? Inside m- 
terference may be overcome by education. By educat- 
ing the employee, regarding the service the company 
renders the gas meter, the customer’s appliance and by a 
lesson or two regarding the handling of customer’s com- 
plaints, a great many minor troubles for the company 
may be avoided. Agreeitis is a serious illness and trav- 
els along the line of least resistance until it becomes 
chronic. 





Lone Star Gas Co. Decreases Capital 


Austin, Texas——The Lone Star Gas Company of 
Dallas has filed with the secretary of-state an amend- 
ment to its charter decreasing its capital stock from 
$11,000,000 to $10,675,000. 
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Woman, glorious woman, 
The source of all our bliss, 
Could go through life contentedly 
Without a single kiss. 


If she never had a sweetheart 
I think she’d live without 
And on her lips, I do believe, 
You would not see a pout. 


She’d get along quite happily 
On plain and simple food, 

She’d smile and laugh, real merrily 
In most delightful mood. 


But sad and miserable she’d be, 
As everybody knows 

If she were forced to go through life 
Without a lot of clothes. 


The cotton stalk, the silk worm, 
The little lambs and sheep 

All give their lives so that she may 
A wondrous wardrobe keep. 


She needs a great variety 
For summer, winter, fall. 
I’d enumerate a few of them, 
_ But this page is much too small. 
' 


A woman may be fat or tall, 

Yet she tries to be a beauty. 
“Fine — make fine birds,” says 

she, 

To buy them is man’s duty. 

es 

Joe Taylor must have once been 
the advance man for a circus. 

The circulars he sends out sound 
like it, at least. He wants fifty men, 
tried and true and he is trying to 
get them with the following appeal: 

HAVANA! — —OH, BOY — — 
LET’S GO! 


After the Southern Gas Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Petersburg in 
April we can get the “beautiful ship 
Cuba” for one week for half rate. 


T’will be a wonderful week 
amongst the sunshine and flowers and 
palms and the twinkle of ice in tall 
glasses. Oh! why go on, that’s 
enough. But listen, we must have 
fifty or more. The round trip, meals, 
hotel, incidentals, etc., will cost not 





Help! Help! 

This dog gone stuff is hard to 
write, 

It’s keeping me awake at 
night. 

For days and days I wait and 
hope 

That you will mail me in 
some dope. 

How can I write a page of 
YOU 

Unless I know the things you 
do? 

About yourself you may be 
shy. 

Well—tell about the other 


guy. : 
A word, a line of small import 
Will help me out. Say, be a 








sport. 





more than $75, and what’s seventy- 
five to a fellow with a thirst? 

If it sounds as good to you as it 
does to me, you will immediately take 
your pen in hand or your typewriter 
in your lap and dictate a letter to Joe 
Taylor, Chairman, or Harold 
Humphrey, Booster, 42 Osborne 
Avenue, Catonsville, Md. 

* * * 

Had a nice letter from E. H. 
Beam last week. He resides in 
Fountain City, Tenn., and draws 
his weekly stipend from the Na- 
tional Stove Company. 

Beam said he went into the depot 
to take the 2:15 train. The clock in 
the waiting room was several minutes 
faster than the one in the office. He 
called the colored porter and asked 
him which clock was right. Uncle 
Mose scratched his kinky wool and 
then answered: 

“Don’t make no diff’runce which 
is right, boss, de train leaves at 2:15 
anyhow.” 

* * * 

Hugh Aiken, of the Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., was in New York last week. 
He says that he left the train at a 
small wayside station to get lunch, 
there being no dining car. He or- 
dered a sandwich and coffee. The 


girl served the coffee in one of those 
heavy, quarter-inch thick mugs. 
Aiken took it, looked under the 
mug and over it. 

“Where is the saucer?” he en- 
quired. 

“We don’t give no saucers here. 
If we did some low-brow’d come 
pilin’ in an drink out of his saucer, 
an’ we’d lose a lot of our swellest 
trade.” 

James M. Sherwood gave his 
“playmate” a X’mas present. 

It was a beautiful desk lamp of 
brass with a green, glass shade. Tied 
to the lamp was a piece of cord, on 
the cord was an antique, a cork 
which had once held back the foam, 
fizz and flavor of that amber liquid 
now outlawed in these good United 
States. Attached to the cord, also 
was a card bearing this quaint in- 
scription: 

It’s Irish on the outside, Jim 

It’s all white like you, on the in. 

Don’t you wish you could get “lit,” 
Jim, 

By just a’pulling this string?” 

Merry Christmas—say I. Join me 
soon. 

James M. Sherwood. 

P. S.—The “playmate” on whose 
desk the lamp now rests is Jim Con- 
roy. 

oe: o..2 

Wm. W. Barnes, who a few years 
ago was an executive of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, is now living in 
Los Angeles. He has just formed the 
firm of Barnes-Redd-Winter Co., 
jobbers of gas appliances for domes- 
tic and industrial use. 

This means that another welcome 
and another latch-string is hanging 
out for the boys when they get to 
Los Angeles. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by T he National City Company) 


Feb. 1, 1923 
Company. Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co..........++ Five Year 6s......... May 1, 1925 10914 110% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.........+++ First Consol. 5s...... May 1, 1945 96% 99 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... ec bilan cage May 1, 1927 954% 96 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 
DES «coos debe wapsacan First Ref. 7%4s....... Dec. 1, 1985 110 i111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%4s......... Jan. 1,188 83% 85% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co...........- First Consol. 5s...... May 1, 1949 9314 944% 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co...........-. Gen. (now Ist) 5s....Jan. 1, 1947 100 101 
Detroit City Gas Co............+00- Ce OE Niksccccce Jan. 1, 1947 100% 101% 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
Philade? Aria... 2... cece cece cece 8 ee ee Jan. 1, 1928 101% 103 
Hudson County Gas Co..........+- 1 ae eee Nov. 1, 1949 944% 94% 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............-- Ref. & Ext. 5s....... Apr. 1, 1934 94%4 95 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7%s...... Called Dec. 1 100 — 
Michigan Light Co..........-+++e+ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 90% 91% 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... Nh is May 1, 1927 931%, 93% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Oo...........+- Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 911%4 92 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...........+- Pirst & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 10634 108 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........-+++++: Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1,1937 9% 96% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s.........Sept. 1, 1947 91% 92% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ | REIS July 1, 1937 96 — 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.........-. First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,160 91 92 
Seattle Lighting Co...........++++- Refunding 5s..........Oct. 1, 1949 83 85 
Southern California Gas Co........ a SS Nov. 1, 1950 97% 99% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co..........- Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1, 1957 92 93% 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General Ss........... Nov. 1, 1960 94 95 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 
CR: . . tennaberenntesceen First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 90 91 





Adirondack Power and Light 


Elects Directors 

Amsterdam, N. Y.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Adirondack Power and Light Cor- 
poration was held in the Amsterdam 
offices of the company. The follow- 
ing directors, whose terms had ex- 
pired were re-elected to serve three 
more years: A. W. Burchard, New 
York; Roger W. Babson, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. ; J. Ledlie Hees, Glovers- 
ville; F. E. Frothingham, Boston; W. 
S. Wyman, Augusta, Me., and Owen 
D. Young, New York. 

An amendment to the by-laws of 
the company was made so as to in- 
crease the number of directors from 
15 to 19. The gross operating rev- 


enues of the company for December, 
1922, were $648,045.46, the highest 
in the history of the company and 
exceeding by $96,000 the previous 
high record made in November, 1922. 


For the 12 months ending December 
31, 1922, the gross operating revenue 
was $5,723,590.31, showing an ap- 
proximate increase of 20 per cent 
over the previous year. The com- 
pany’s net income for 1922 was $665,- 
964.10, showing, a 66 and 2-3 per cent 
increase over 1921. 

After making all special deduc- 
tions and adjustments, the surplus 
earnings for the year were at the 
rate of 1.38 per cent on the $9,223,- 
800 in common stock outstanding at 
the end of the year. Surplus for 1922 
increased $146,662.61, so that at the 
end of the year it had increased to 
$1,800,788.11. 


Portland Gas Light Co. Re- 


elects Dow 


Portland, Me.—Colonel Fred N. 
Dow was re-elected president of the 





Portland Gas Light Company at its 
annual meeting January 24. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, William 
W. Thomas; Treasurer, Burton 
Smart; Assistant Treasurer, Charles 
B. Fullerton; Clerk of the Board of 
Stockholders, Burton Smart; Super- 
intendent, G. Warren Stiles. 


The report of Colonel Dow showed 
that the company, through its affilia- 
tion with two of the most responsi- 
ble concerns in the country, had been 
enabled to receive adequate supplies 
of coal and oil. 


On December 31, 1922, the com- 
pany had on hand 9,395 tons of coal 
and 144,375 gallons of oil, enough to 
meet needs of consumption until 
April 15, 1923. 


The report showed that there were 
three reductions in the price of gas 
to consumers in 1922, the price drop- 
ping from $1.85 per 1,000 cubic feet 
to $1.55. Sharp competition of elec- 
trical concerns resulted in a slight 
reduction in the lighting business, ac- 
cording to the president’s report. 


On December 31, 1921, there were 
15,083 consumers, and on December 
31, 1922, there was a total of 15,655, 
an increase of 572. A big demand for 
coke on the part of persons lacking 
coal in recent months has exhausted 
the available supply on hand for 
burning as fuel. 


High costs of labor and material 
prevented extensive construction of 
mains during 1922. Since January 
1, 1918, but four miles have been laid. 
In the past year 2,300 feet of street 
mains were renewed, and 8,300 feet 


laid. 


The report of Burton Smart as 
treasurer showed net earnings for 
1922 of $171,175, compared to $136,- 
317 for 1921. Net earnings after 
payment of interest charges for 1922 
were $125,209. Assets are $2,344,975. 


In 1922, there were 491,812,000 
cubic feet of gas manufactured, com- 
pared to 478,430,000 in 1921. 
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Ord Preston Elected Vice- 


President 
Washington, D. C—Ord Preston 


was elected vice-president of the 
Washington Gas Light Company at 
a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors January 23. Owing to the 
illness of Howard S. Reeside, presi- 
dent, who has been ordered away 
from the city by his physician, Mr. 
Preston will be acting president for 
the time being. He will preside at 
meetings of directors and will be ac- 
tively engaged in discharging the du- 
ties attending the office of president. 
For several years the company has 
had no vice-president. 

Mr. Preston is well known in busi- 
ness and financial circles in Wash- 
ington, having been a resident of the 
District for many years. He has been 
on the board of directors of the gas 
company since 1910, representing not 
only his own interests but also those 
of the Pacificus Ord estate. In ad- 
dition to his interest in the gas com- 
pany he is a director of the Union 
Trust Company of Washington, of 
the Security Storage and Safe De- 
posit Company of Norfolk and of 
the Security Storage Company of 
Richmond, Va. 


To Hold Annual Meeting 
Feb. 13 

Boston, Mass.—Stone & Webster, 
Inc., report that the annual meeting 
of the Blackstone Valley Gas and 
Electric Company will be held on 
February 13. The transfer books 
will be closed from January 30 to 
February 13, both dates inclusive. 


A. W. Rogers Retires 

Beverly, Mass. — Andrew W. 
Rogers, president of the Beverly Gas 
& Electric Company, retired from 
management after being active with 
the company since 1866. Boston in- 
‘ terests have purchased a majority of 
the stock and have employed Charles 
H. Tenney & Company to operate it. 
It is likely that the company will be 
operated in conjunction with North 

Boston Lighting Properties. 





Reduces Gas Rate 

Dover, N. J.—The Public Utility 
3oard has granted the application of 
the New Jersey Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Dover, to reduce its gate rate 
25 cents on 1,000 feet of gas used, 
to be allowed in the form of a dis- 
count if bills are paid on or before 
the 10th of each month, effective 
when payment is made on January 
service, according to a letter from 
the Board. 

Work at changing the rate wheels 
in the quarter meters, will begin at 
once, so these consumers may enjoy 
the discount the same as the monthly 
consumers. 

The following letter was received 
by G. W. Johns in reference to the 
application of reduced rates: 

G. W. Johns, Gen. Megr., 

N. J. Gas & Electric Co., 

Dover, N. J. 

Dear Sir: Referring to proposed 
schedule of rates of the N. J. Gas & 
Electric Co., submitted by you on 
January 10th. Inasmuch as this in- 
volves a decrease in existing rates, 
the Board will permit the same to be- 
come effective without hearing. 

Yours very truly, 
A. N. BARBER, Secty. 


Cohoes Gas Rate Cut on 
Feb. 1 

Cohoes, N. Y.—Effective Febru- 
ary 1, the minimum charge for gas 
in Cohoes was reduced from one 
dollar to fifty cents per month, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by Mayor Daniel J. Cosgro. The 
reduction in the rate is the result 
of a conference between Mayor 
Cosgro, Corporation Counsel Den- 
nis S. Dawson and Chester A. Da- 
vis, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Cohoes Power and 
Light Corporation. 

Mr. Davis in discussing the mat- 
ter with city officials said he would 
go as far as possible to gain the 
good will of the residents of Co- 
hoes for the corporation. 

This is the third reduction in 
local gas rates since last August. 
The rate was then reduced to $1.90 


per 1,000 feet with a minimum 
charge of one dollar per month. 
Previously the rate was $2.05 per 
thousand, with a service charge of 
35 cents monthly. Some time later 
the rate was reduced to $1.85 per 
1,000 feet. 


Light Dept. Needs New 
Quarters 

Hudson, Mass.—The Light and 
Power Department of the Town of 
Hudson in its annual report to the 
voters and taxpayers lays special em- 
phasis upon the fact that its quar- 
ters are so badly cramped for space 
that conditions are deplorable. The 
several units of the department are 
all housed in one room, and it is 
extremely difficult to operate prop- 
erly owing to the confusion that ex- 
ists. 


New Gas Machine Tested 
New Bedford, Mass. — Experi- 
mental machinery is to be installed 
in the buildings of the New Bed- 
ford Gas and Edison Light Com- 
pany to test the practicability of 
manufacturing illuminating gas 
from crude oil. The new machin- 
ery will replace the retorts former- 
ly used for the manufacture of coal 
gas. The manufacture of coal gas 
by the company has been discon- 
tinued since the war, when new 
buildings were erected and new 
machinery installed for miaking 
water gas, which is the product 
now furnished by the company. 


Trading Dull on Boston 
Exchange 


3oston, Mass.—The volume of 
trading fell off decidedly last week 
on the Boston Stock Exchange, few- 
er than 9,000 shares changing hands 
on one of the days. Irregularity con- 
tinued to prevail. The splendid ac- 
tion of the Consolidated Gas in the 
general market brought some interest 
into the shares of the Massachusetts 
Gas Company. The common moved 
up 1 3-8 points, while the preferred 
bettered this by a small fraction. 
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Oliphant Goes to Pa. Gas Co. 

Erie, Pa.—Another step in the 
promise of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Company to give Erie people better 
service by combination of artificial 
and natural gas is seen in the elec- 
tion of Bert C. Oliphant, of Buffalo, 
to the presidency. Mr. Oliphant is 
credited with having accomplished 
the union of the gas services for 125,- 
000 people in Buffalo, where he has 
been since 1912. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Thomas R. Weymouth, of 
Oil City, for many years his busi- 
ness associate. 

As president of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Company and Pennsylvania Oil 
Company, Mr. Oliphant, who is quite 
well known in Erie, will make his 
home in Warren, Pa. According to 
the reports from Buffalo, the trans- 
fer of Mr. Oliphant has been fore- 
shadowed for some weeks by the 
suggestion that development work in 
the fields would be deeply appreciated 
by the people of the rapidly growing 
cities of Warren, Jamestown, Corry, 
Erie and a score of lesser cities and 
towns. The companies over which 
President Oliphant will assume 
charge extend their service over 
hundreds of square miles and serve 
many thousands of customers. Erie 
has thoroughly awakened, and today 
is a large manufacturing city of over 
115,000 people, and its business men 
are clamoring for more gas with 
which to further develop their city. 

In the belief that the head of the 
local company was singularly fitted 
to forward the development program 
the joint Pennsylvania companies 
have been working on, he was ap- 
proached some weeks ago and the 
plan was proposed. The offer was 
attractive for a number of reasons; 
because it meant the development and 
the building up of service in a dozen 
thriving cities. Also because the great 
task to which his energies have long 
been turned has been accomplished— 
the providing of an adequate supply 
of gas for all local consumers 
through a satisfactory conjunction of 
the natural and the artificial gas 
plants. 

Mr. Oliphant has held for several 
years that the constant depletion of 
supply from available gas fields 
would inevitably create a scarcity that 
would work a hardship on the pub- 
lic. His contention was confirmed 
during two or three bitter winters and 
he argued that the problem could be 
solved by but one process—assisting 
nature, by mixing artificial gas with 
that which came from earth’s pock- 





ets. The problem was a tremendous 
one. Many conflicting interests had 
to be harmonized, costs considered 
and legal complications taken into 
consideration, but the president of 
the local company knew that by that 
method alone could adequate service 
be rendered, and kept up the fight. 
Today the united service is an accom- 
plished fact, and the great increase 
in the number of consumers, with 
an immediate cessation of com- 
plaints, seems proof conclusive 
that in the tinal winning of the 
fight Mr. Oliphant benefited both 
the community and the corporation 
he came from California to take 
charge of ten years ago. 

In that comparatively short time, 
Mr. Oliphant has not only made a 
deep impression upon the business, 
but upon the social life of Buffalo 
as well. Of calm and dignified de- 
meanor, he is nevertheless a warm- 
hearted man who makes friends to 
retain them always. He was wel- 
comed into the leading clubs of the 
city, is very popular in fraternal cir- 
cles, and though hundreds of his 
friends will learn with pleasure that 
he goes to head another great com- 
pany, they will regret that his du- 
ties will take him away from Buffalo, 
says the Evening Times. 


Newlyweds Are Given a 
Surprise 

Johnstown, N. Y.—Employees of 
the local office of the Fulton Coun- 
ty Gas & Electric Company and their 
wives and friends tendered their co- 
worker William H. Dorn and his 
bride a surprise at their new home, 
223 North Perry Street. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dorn recently returned from 
their honeymoon spent in New York. 
There were about thirty guests and 
the surprise was complete. Games, 
music and other entertaining features 
were enjoyed during the evening and 
refreshments served. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dorn were presented with a buffet 
mirror, set of candlesticks and an 
electric outfit. The presentation was 
made by Joseph C. Fonda, chief clerk 
in the Johnstown office. 





S. G. Kinter Buys Jersey 


Shore Gas Co. 

Jersey Shore, Pa.—S. G. Kinter, 
of Jersey Shore, bid in the property 
and equipment of the Jersey Shore 
Gas Company at a public sale con- 
ducted by Deputy Sheriff Chas. N. 
Spring at the court house, Williams- 
port, at 2 o’clock. Mr. Kinter, for- 





mer superintendent of the company, 
was the only bidder. 

The property was bought for $5,- 
000 subject to the mortgage of $16,- 
500 held by the Jersey Shore Trust 
Company, trustees. 


Smith Returns to Gas Co. 


Duties 

“Gloversville, N. Y.—L. C. Smith, 
general manager of the Fulton Coun- 
ty Gas & Electric Company, who has 
been ill for the better part of a year, 
has returned to this city and is back 
at his desk. Mr. Smith said that for 
some time he will leave matters prin- 
cipally in the hands of Edward W. 
Ehmann, chief engineer of the com- 
pany, who was in executive control 
throughout Mr. Smith’s illness. 


Plan New Service Station 

Providence, R. I.— The Provi- 
dence Gas Company is planning 
the construction of a new service 
station plant in the Olneyville sec- 
tion of the city. Full details are 
not yet ready, but it is intimated 
that the plant will be of the most 
modern design, etc. Jenks & Bal- 
lou, Engineers, 1035 Grosvenor 
Building, Providence, will proba- 
bly prepare the plans. 


Building Exhauster House 

Dorchester (Boston, P. O.), 
Mass. — The Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, 149 Tremont street, 
Boston, has awarded a contract to 
the William M. Bailey Co., 88 
Broad street, Boston, for the con- 
struction of an exhauster house at 
the Commercial Point plant, this 
place. The new structure will be 
one story and basement, about 90 
feet by 40 feet, with an ell 14x53 ft. 


Koppers Company to Build 
New Type Ovens at 
Republic 

The Koppers Company has re- 
ceived a contract from the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, covering the erection of 
one battery of sixty-one new type 
Koppers Co. combination ovens. 
These ovens will have an average 
width of 13 3-4 inches and have a 
capacity of approximately 12 1-2 tons 
of coal per charge and are designed 
to carbonize from 28 to 30 tons of 
coal per oven per day. Work will 
be started at once and it is expected 
that the plant will be completed in 
about ten months. 
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New York State Gas and Elec- 
tric Utilities Need $500 
a Minute 

Demands on the gas and electric 
companies of New York State for 
service have increased to such a de- 
gree that in order to keep their busi- 
ness running and to provide for plant 
extensions and betterments the com- 
panies were required during 1922 to 
obtain capital at the rate of more 
than $500 a minute. They had to sell 
to investors securities in a sum 
amounting to somewhat more than 
$25 for each man, woman and child 
in the entire State. 


Before a utility company may is- 
sue securities it must have the au- 
thorization of the Public Service 
Commission, which certifies to the 
necessity and propriety of the pur- 
poses for which the securities are is- 
sued ; and when the money has been 
realized, the Commission ascertains 
that it has actually been expended for 
the stipulated purposes. According 
to the records of the Commission, 
that body authorized the issuance last 
year of stocks and bonds by gas and 
electric companies which totaled 
$275,363,764. 

The greater part of this huge sum 
represented expenditures for con- 
struction of new plants or plant ex- 
tensions and betterments, the build- 
ing of new gas mains and electric 
transmission and distribution lines, 
the installation of modern machinery 
to produce economies of operation 
and the like. The balance went to 
refund maturing obligations, the pro- 
ceeds of which had been used pre- 
viously for permanent investment in 
improvements and extensions of gas 
and electric service. 


This is more than five times the 
aggregate of securities authorized for 
issuance during the year by all the 
other branches of the utility industry 
put together, 

“Nothing gives a better idea of the 
vastness and importance of gas and 
electric service to the people of New 
York State than the capital require- 
ments of the companies in a single 
year,” declares the New York State 
Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation in making public these fig- 
ures. “Companies, to meet the de- 
mands on them for service, have to 
plan and build ahead of actual day- 
to-day requirements. They have to 
invest approximately five dollars«in 
actual plant and equipment for each 
dollar paid in annually by customers 
for gas and electricity. 

“The annual output of manufac- 


tured gas measured in thousands of 
cubic feet and the electric energy pro- 
duced by turbines and generators, 
measured in kilowatts, reach figures 
which stagger the imagination of 
anyone save a statistician. It is easy 
to understand, however, that gas and 
electricity are so important to the 
comfort of homes and the prosperity 
of industry in the Empire State that 
the companies, to meet their obliga- 
tions and give good service, had to 
hire capital amounting to $25 for 
each person in the State. 

“Two points in connection with 
this hiring of capital are significant. 
One is that the companies were able 
to obtain the money. This is testi- 
mony to the esteem in which the 
public holds its purveyors of gas and 
electricity and its confidence in the 
stability of the business and the trust- 
worthiness of the management. The 
other point is that more and more 
each year the capital required is com- 
ing from the actual customers of the 
companies, to whom securities are 
sold in customer-ownership move- 
ments. Last year several of the larg- 
est utilities financed a considerable 
part of their requirements by direct 
sale of securities to their customers, 
who thus numbered themselves 
among the owners of the utilities 
serving them.” 


Panama Co. Reduces Gas 
Rate 

Panama, R. P.—The Panama- 
Colon Gas Co. has reduced the price 
of its gas ten cents a thousand feet. 
The reduction became effective Jan- 
uary 1. The Star and Herald. the 
local newspaper in commenting on 
the reduction said in its leading edi- 
torial : | 


Good Business 


“There are pleasanter things than 
getting a gas bill especially when 
the cook has been rather too free 
with the gas, and when a gas com- 
pany can send out a bill for more 
than ten dollars and yet make the 
receipt of net bill pleasant, that cer- 
tainly is good business. 

“In the first place the envelope 
attracted our attention as on the 
back appeared a picture of a ship 
passing throuch Gaillard Cut of the 
Panama Canal with an _ excellent 
slogan across the top: “The Year 
Round Playground,’ and at the bot- 
tom: ‘Romantic—PANAMA—Mod- 
ern.’ At the left of the cut ap- 
pears, ‘Ideal resort in summer as in 
winter,’ and on the right are listed 
some of the attractions offered by 


Panama, among others appearing, 
racing, hunting, fishing, boating, golf, 
boxing, baseball and tennis. That 
states the case briefly and definitely 
and without any exaggeration or 
blurb. 

“Then to the bill there was at- 
tached a folder which bore on the 
cover: ‘The Panama-Colon Gas Co., 
Panama Division, extends to you its 
best wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity during the year 1923, and 
ask that you read the important an- 
nouncement contained herein.’ 

“And the announcement reads: 
‘Dear Sir: In accordance with the 
promise which we made the city of 
Panama, and to the public in gen- 
eral, that we would reduce the 
price of our gas in direct ratio as 
the price of the oil which we use in 
the manufacture of our gas per- 
mitted us to do so, we now take 
great pleasure in announcing to our 
customers and to the public in gen- 
eral that effective the first of Jan- 
uary, 1923, we shall have put into 
effect a reduction of ten cents per 
thousand cubic feet of gas con- 
sumed.’ 

“This company has the field to it- 
self and there is no reason why this 
reduction in price should be made 
except as an act of good faith and 
as showing appreciation of the good 
will of customers. It is the kind of 
business that is good business and 
unfortunately a kind of which there 
is too little known in Latin-America. 
It is not only good; it pays.” 


New Vice-Presidents of Byl- 
lesby Organization 

In addition to the election of 
Francis C. Sheldon as vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Byllesby 
Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration, in charge of all engineer- 
ing and construction, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, it is now announced 
that Halford Erickson has been 
elected a vice-president and direc- 
tor of Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, in 
charge of operation of all subsid- 
iary utility properties of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Mr. Erickson for many years 
was a member of the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, and for 
two years, 1915 and 1916, he was 
chairman of that commission. For 
the last five years he has been vice- 
president of the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company. 

The following have been elected 
vice-presidents of H. M. Byllesby 
& Company: 
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R. G. Hunt, who has been with 
the organization for nineteen years 
and for seventeen years has been 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operation of Byllesby 
Engineering and Management 
Corporation. 

Joseph H. Briggs, who has been 
connected with the organization 
for fourteen years, and for the last 
four years has been manager of the 
bond department. 

B. W. Lynch, who has been con- 
nected with the organization for 
eighteen years and has been audi- 
tor of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation. 

M. A. Morrison, who has been 
connected with the organization 
for fourteen years as assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 

All these vice-presidents are men 
of long experience with the various 
companies comprising the Bylles- 
by organization. They are men in 
the prime of life, who have had spe- 
cialized and extremely broad expe- 
rience in the various features of 
utilities corporations, their opera- 
tion and financing. 


Gas Co. Controller Explains 


Plan of Selling Securities 

Redlands, Calif—A meeting of 
the employees of the Redlands Dis- 
trict of the Southern California Gas 
Company recently was addressed 
by Comptroller A. E. Peat, who ex- 
plained the company’s. plan for of- 
fering its 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock to the public, and 
at the same time gave some inter- 
esting facts relative to the com- 
pany’s history and growth. 

In an interview following the 
meeting Mr. Peat said that many 
of the employees announced their 
intention of purchasing some of 
the stock themselves and pledged 
their whole-hearted support to the 
company in helping to make the 
offering a big success. 

“Although this is the first time 
that stock of the Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Company has been offered 
for public subscription in Southern 
California, the bonds of the com- 
pany are very popular with the in- 
vesting public,” said he. “There 
are over 4,000 individual bond- 
holders, of whom more than 3,400 
live in the State of California, and 
more than two-thirds of these peo- 
ple live in Southern California 
Ninety-five and one-half per cent 
of all of the bonds sold since 
March, 1921, were sold in the State 


of California. Average individual 
bondholdings are $2,350. The part 
played by the small investor will 
be seen when it is stated that there 
are 1,300 $500 bonds outstanding.” 

Mr. Peat made one rather 
unique comparison, the force of 
which will be recognized by resi- 
dents of California, when he 
stated : 

“Customer ownership is simply 
a mutualization of the utilities. 
The public of California is quite 
familiar with the operaton of mu- 
tual water companies and co-oper- 
ative associations for the market- 
ing of their produce and they know 
that it is only when those enter- 
prises are headed by experienced 
managers that they are successful. 
The management of the SoutHern 
California Gas Company is experi- 
enced and efficient. 

“The rate of growth of the 
Southern California Gas Company 
is strikingly shown in the fact that 
there has been an increase of about 
48 per cent in the number of cus- 
tomers served in the past two 
years. 


“Capital expenditures during the 
year 1922 amounted to nearly $3,- 
000,000 and will exceed that figure 
for 1923. The program for 1923 
includes the construction of a 10,- 
000,000 cubic foot holder at the 
company’s works, at 11th and 
Santa Fe avenue, Los Angeles, at 
a cost of approximately $700,000, 
and the erection of a concrete five- 
story office and store room build- 
ing at the same location at an es- 
timated cost of $450,000. It is only 
a year ago since the company pur- 
chased its present office building at 
950 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
and it was then thought that the 
space would be adequate for all 
needs for a number of years to 
come. The company has grown so 
rapidly, however, that it now seems 
practically certain that within a 
year or two a considerable number 
of those now housed in the gen- 
eral office building will have to be 
taken care of in the proposed new 
works office, in order to permit 
necessary expansion of other de- 
partments at the general offices. 

“In ability to serve its customers 
the company is keeping well ahead 
of actual demands made upon its 
facilities.” 

Mr. Peat also pointed out the ad- 
vantage to smaller communities of 
service rendered by a_ well-man- 
aged, well-financed utility company 
as contrasted with that rendered 


by some of the smaller local com- 
panies and the benefits to an in- 
vestor from the standpoint of safe- 
ty of his investment where the bus- 
iness of a company covers a num- 
ber of communities and thus the . 
value of an investment is not af- 
fected by minor disturbances of a 
purely local nature. 


Reserves Decision on Receiv- 
ership of Falls Gas 
Company 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. — Justice 
Horton, who adjourned without 
date the January term of Supreme 
Court he has been holding at Lock- 
port, stated January 25 that he has 
reserved decision in the motion 
made by the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of Elmira, as trustee of the 
first mortgage bond holders of the 
Niagara Falls Gas & Electric Light 
Company, for appointment of a re- 
ceiver of the latter concern. 

“The moving papers in the case 
were handed up to me while I was 
sitting on the bench at Lockport,” 
said Justice Horton. “Inasmuch 
as the Public Service Commission 
has asked to be given opportunity 
to present to me something bear- 
ing upon the matter, I have de- 
cided to reserve decision and give 
them time to be heard.” 


Tidioute Gas Well Reported 
as Producing 10,000,000 
Cubic Feet 


Tidioute, Pa—The largest gas 
well in northwestern Pennsylvania 
in years and the largest yet recorded 
in the field here was brought in on 
the Wheelock farm, two miles south 
of here, recently. The daily produc- 
tion has been estimated at 10,000,000 
cubic feet. The producer is owned 
by A. V. Clinger of Tidioute and 
Franklin and Pittsburgh men. 

The gasser is a little over a mile 
to the northeast of the Carnahan dis- 
covery. It is believed it will develop 
a new field. 

The roar of the escaping gas can 
be heard for some distance. The well 
is down 1,400 feet and is four feet in 
the sand. 


Gas Co. Teams to Bowl 
«Leominster, Mass.—The employ- 
ees of the Northampton Gas & Elec- 
tric Company have accepted the chal- 
lenge of the employees of the Leo- 
minster Gas and Electric Company, 
alleys the early part of February. 





